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them, to confirm his rather depressing theory that
history is nothing but an old almanac. Let me
take a common one, which, I think, may illustrate
our problem. There is a certain analogy between
the cases of Caesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon. In
each case we have a military dictatorship as the
final outcome of a civil war. Some people imagined
that this analogy would apply to the United States,
and that Washington or Grant would be what was
called the man on horseback. The reasoning really
involved was, in fact, a very simple one. The
destruction of an old system of government makes
some form of dictatorship the only alternative to
chaos. It therefore gives a chance to the one indis-
putable holder of power in its most unmistakable
shape, namely, to the general of a disciplined army.
A soldier accordingly assumed power in each of the
three first cases, although the differences between the
societies ruled by the Roman, the English and the
French dictators are so vast that further comparison
soon becomes idle. Neither Washington nor Grant
had the least chance of making themselves dictators
had they wished, because the civil wars had left govern-
ments perfectly uninjured and capable of discharging
all their functions, and had not produced a regular
army with interests of its own. In this and other
cases, I should say that such an analogy may be